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imperaſſet? Domitios, Meſlalas, Afinios, Cicerones, C quid: 

0 Auid florit in Civitute erat Clementiæ u dlebebat. 
"Seneca de Clementia, Ca Yo; 
of Ego vero Clememiam non voco laſſam e Fo eſt, 
'Czlar, Clementia vera quam tu præſtas, que non ſevitie pa- 


© itemia cepit : Munqudim kabeve: Maculam, nunquam ue 
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Clemency is profitable: for all, 25 = | 
Qlemency does well in * . but *tis more beneficial” 
in Princes, ibid. 
Mercy is the Intereſt both of This and People; 3 
[The bleſſed Reflection of a merciful Prince. — 


Upon the Well-being of the Prince Aaponttr tbe Safer of the 


People. | 7 
The Prince that is Gracious; Is. Belov'a. e | 8 4 
| Where Puniſhment is Neceſſary, let it be Moderate; 9 
be Ends of Pun iſoment, Wo to 
A ſamous Inflance of Auguſtus's Clemency. CONES 
Auguſtus's Moderation to his Enemies, | jd 14 


A. merciful Judgment f Auguſtus. 4 


So — 5 2 | | Ul 
The PREFACE. 
T: E Miſerable. are altvayr proper Obje&r of Compaſſion; 
| | whether the Mi ery they 1915 deſerved or not: 
= The greater the Miſery of the * is, the more Men 
are apt to be mov d to Compaſſion, and diſpos'd to apply to others 
for their Relief, when it is not immediately in their own Por- 
er to give them Eaſe: Eſpecially 1 the Perſons in theſe miſer- 
able Circumſtances are ſuch as formerly have been in an eaſy 
and happy Condition; ſuch as are deſcended of Virtuous and 
Brave Anceſtors ; Fink as have always had the Character of 
Virtuous Perſons themſelves, endure their preſent Miſeries wit 
a Manly and Chriſtian Fortitude, and'are brought into a-mi- 
ferable Condition, rather by the Prejudices of Education, than 
by any Vicivus Diſpoſitions in themſebves. Now this ſeems 10 
be plainly the Caſe of many of the State Priſoners and Exiles. 
I beir being unhappily engaged in the late Inſurrefion, goud 


Natur d and charitable, People will impute-to the Prejudices- of 
Education, which were deeply Rooted; and therefore could not 


but much incline them to the Unhappy Cauſe they eſpouſed. 
[Their Parents and Teachers, had often, no doubt, in the moſt 
tely and affecting Manner, repreſented to them the Anti- 
quity, Luſire and Dignity; all the Virtues, but eſpecially 
| the Endearing x r of the Royal Family of the 
STEWARTS. They had inculcated the Hereditary and Inde- 
8 Right of Kings, the extraordinary Merit of the Preten- 
er, 7 
leage twill be entailed on the Country, lin be is deprived o 
his pretended Right. And on. the other Hand, we may eafily 
. imagine they inguſtriouſly kept out of their View the proper Por- 
ers head People, the Nature of a Parliamentary Right, the 


Viſdom and Virtues of our moſt Gracious Sovereign K. George, 
the 5 Bleſſings of the. Proteſtant Religion, our 


vil Rights and Liberties preſery'd by His Acceſſion to the 


"Throne, and by His wiſe Adminiſtration of. the Government 


ſecured to our Merit * 


- 
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ar, the Iaxes, and all the Miſeries-which they al- 
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Being thus miſerably miſled, it is no Wonder if they ave 
general ** and Endeavours us d to bring about their Re. 

lief. The publiſhing of Books and Pamphlets that 27 10 
Mercy, is ene of the Means that have been ur d for obiqdining 

that End, Ihe Firſt of this Kind that appear d, was the 
Argument to prove the Affections of the People to be the 
beſt Security of the Government; which is ſaid to be writ- 
ten by one of the ableſt Stateſmen in Britain. In it the Noble 
Amnthor pleads the Cauſe of the Miſerable, and demonſtrates, © 
That it will be more for the Security and Intereſt of the Go- 
Vernment to pardon, than to puniſh them. A new Impreſſion 
of King Charles Il's Proclamation, dated the 14th Auguſt 
1679. Indemnifying the Rebels concern'd in the Inſurrecti- 
ons at Pentlandhills and Bothepelbridge, providing they ena- 
cted themſelves not to bear Arms againſt the King or his Au- 


thority, was the next that ue publiſhid; and was certainly 
deſign'd chiefly for the Uſe of the. King's Counſellors, - 4 
Third which appeared, was the Memorial: 3 
State of the Eriipaggs on Account of the late Rebellion. 
This is ſaid to be done by a Perſon of conſiderable Note : And indeed por yy. Thing i 
it, the Fuſtneſs F Tee. mb Perſpicuity nn lA nd 350 18 „e f Thing 
of Argument; but above all, the benevolent and good Temper, that rum tbr be 
<vhole of it, do, in a great Meaſure, confirm the common Rumour, _ Soon after theſe 
olloew'd a Book, entitled, Mercy Now ot Never. In which the-Author diſcovers # great 
— of Reading, Knowledge of the Laws, and good Senſe : But ſome #uguardetF x- 
. , preſſions in it have ex o the Author to the Diſpleaſure * and . Proſecution of the. Co- 
vernment. Per babs the Proſecution alſo may be owing to the Piques 4nd Re ſentmentt 
© of People, who, tho they profeſs to purſue the common Intereſt the Government, yet 
| ſometimes ſacrifice it to their oaun private Quarrels, Or, if one may be alſocbid to 
offer another Conje ure on this Head, Perbaps,. becauſe: the [ndemnity bad not then 
een ſpoken of, the King's gracious and merciful Temper was not ſufficiently known : 
+ Perhaps they Te Mercy would not found well in his Eays : Perbaps "they thaug bit 
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the Proſecution of all abo ſbon ld mention i would be grateful to him; and, perhaps, 
ſuch People would have willingly ſacrificed their: Country and Countrymen, to their 
own Miſtakes of the | King's. Inclinations. ., But now de. hav nothing to fear from 
that Quarter; the King bas publickly declared His gracious Intentions of drawting an 
Indemnity ; c are ſuffi 72, ben, and ſwim with the Stream when cus pub- 
Iiſp this Book of Clemeney: The' Author whereof, cas one of the moſs Famons a- 


_mong the Ancient Philoſophers, and ſome Fathers of the Church are of Opinion, i bat 
he correſponded with St. Paul, and was a Convert to; Chriſtianity. This is certain, 
"that in thir Treatiſe he ſheevs more of a true Chriſtian Spirit, than thoſe do who quould 
be diſtinguiſped from others as the ſtricte ſt Sort of Chriſtians, | Nm. 
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E Humanity, and Excellence of this Virtue, is 
confeſs'd at all Hands, asswvell by the Men of 
Pleaſue, and thoſe that think every Man was 


| made for himſelf, as by the Sticks, that make 
Man a Soctable Creature, and born for the common Good | 
Mankind: For it is, of all Diſpoſitions, the moſt Peace 
and Quiet. But before we enter any farthef upon the Diſ- 
courſe, it would be firſt known what Clemency: is, that we 
may diſtinguiſh it from Pity: Which is a Weakneſs, tho ma- 


ny Times miſtaken for a Virtue And the next Thing will be, 


te bring the Mind to the Habit and Exerciſe of it. 
' CLEMENCY - is a favourable Diſpoſtion of the» _, 

Mind, in the Manner of mflicting Pumlbment ; Or, ,, 1664. 
'A Moderation, that remits ſomewhat of the Penalty j 

incurr d. As Pardon is the total Remiſſion of a deſewy'd Puniſh- 
ment. We muſt be careful not to confound Cle nency with 
Pty; for as Religion worſhips G op; and Superſtition pro- 
phanes that Worſhip; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh. betwixt Cle- 
mency and Pity ; Pradtifing the One, and Avoiding the Other. 
For Pi 9 — trom a Narrowneſs- of Mind, that reſpects 
rather l than the (ue. It is a Kind of Moral Sick- 


nels, contracted from other Proples Misfortunes: Such ano- | 


| Ther Welknoþ 45 Loughing, "or Yawning.for Company, or a 
Amis onde be ors cannot loc upoyotiets that are bl 
withonit' froppii 
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Without dropping themſelves, Fil gwe 2 Shipwrack d-Man 
4 Plank, 4 Löcdging two à Stranger, or a Piece of Money to- 
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him that wants it : Iwill my Up the Tears of my Friend, yet 
-1-will not weep with him, 
Humanity, as one Man ought to treat another. - 


t treat him with Conſtancy and 


Chmencs is Pe. . IT is objected by ſome, that Clemency is an 
fitable 2 all, inſignificant Virtue; and that only the Bad are 
| the Better for't; for the Good have no need 
on't. But, in the finſt Place; as Phyſick is in Uſe only among 
the Sick, and yet in Honour with the Sound; ſo the Innocent 
have a Reverence for Clemenc), tho Criminals are properly the 
Objects of it. And then again, a Man may be Innocent, and 


yet have Occaſion for it too: For, by the Accidents of For- 


tune, or the Condition of Times, Virtue it ſelf may come to 
be in Danger. Conſider the moſt N City or Nation; 


What a Solitude would it be, if none ſhould be left there but 


thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a ſevere Juſtice We ſhould 


Clemency does "x 
eell in private 


Per ſons, but tis eficial and 
more Beneficial in rr 
Princes. r Me " In their 
R their Virtues 


and 
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and in their Vices : But bs Wand nd the Actions of Princes, 
are the Subject of Public Rumour ; and therefore they had 


need have a Care what Occaſion they give People for Diſ- 


courſes, of whom People will be always a talking. There 
is the Government of a Prince over his People, a-Father over 
his Children, a Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over. his 
Soldier . He is an unnatural Father, that for every Triflle 
beats his Chikdren. Who is better Maſter, he that rages over 
his Scholars, for but miſſing a Word in a Leflon ; or he that 
tries by Admonition and fair Words, to inſtruc and reform 
them? An outragious Officer makes his Men run from their 
Colours. A skilltul Rider brings his Horſe to Obedience, by 
_ mingling fair Means with foul; whereas to be perpetually 
ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him Vicious and Jadiſh : And 
ſhall-we not have more Care of Men than of Beaſts * It 
breaks the Hope of generous Inclinations, when they are de- 
reſs d by Servility and Terrour. There is no Creature ſa 
rd to be pleas d with ill. Uſage, as Man. 
. CLEMENCY. does well with All, but beſt | 

with Princes, for it makes their Power Com- M#ercy is the In- 
fortable and Beneficial; which would other- Fre and P/ e 
wiſe be the Peſt of Mankind. It eſtabliſhes 2 
their Greatneſs, when they make the Good of the Publick 
their particular Care, and employ their Power for the Safety 
of the People. The Prince, in Effect, is but the Soul of the 
Community; as the Community is only the Body of the 


Prince: So that in being Merciful to others, he is Tender of 


himſelf: Nor is any Man ſo mean, but his Maſter, fee the 
Loſs of him, as à Part of his Empire. And he takes Care. 
not only ofthe the Lives of his People; but alſo of their Re- 
ion. Now, giving for granted, that all Virtues are in 
| elves Equal, it will not yet be deny d, that they may be 

more Benefiaal to Mankind in one Perſon, than in another. 


A Beggar may be as Magnanimous as a King: For, Shut cap 


be Greater or Braver, than to baffle ill Fortune! This ES 


not hinder, but that a Man in Authority and Plenty, has more 
$5197 B 2 as Matter 
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Matter for his Generoſity to work . tlian a private Perſon: 


And it is alſo more taken notice of upon the Bench, than upon 
the Level. When a gracious Prince ſhews himſelf to his 
People, they do not fly from him as from a Tyger that had 
rouz d himſelf out of his Den; but they worſhip him as a Bene- 
volous Influence, they ſecure him againſt all Conſpiracies, 
and interpoſe their Bodies betwixt him and Danger. . T 

d him while he {leeps, and defend him in the Field agai 
EE Bones, Nor is it without Reaſon, this unanimous A- 


greement in Love and Loyalty; and this Heroical Zeal of 
Abandoning themſelves for the Safety of their Prince; but it 


is as well the Intereſt of the People. In the Breath of a Prince 
there is Life and Death; and his Sentence ſtands good, Right 
or Wrong. If he be Angry, no Body dares adviſe him; and 
if he does Amiſs, who hall call him to Account? Now, 
tor him that has ſo much Miſchief in his Power, and yet ap- 
plies that Power to the common Utility and Comfort of his 


People, diffuling alſo Clemency and Goodneſs into their Hearts 
too: What can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind than ſuch a 


Prince? Am Man may kill another againſt the Law, but only 
a Prince can ſave him ſo. Let him fo deal with his own Sub- 
jects, as he deſires Go Dp ſhould deal with him: If Heaven 


ſhould be Inexorable to Sinners, and deſtroy all without Mer- 


cy, What Fleſh could be ſafe? But, as the Faults of great 
Men are not preſently-punith'd with Thunder from Above, 
let them have alike Regard to their Inferiors here upon Earth. 
He that has Revenge in his Power, and does not uſe it, is 
the Great Man. Which is the more beautiful and a 
ate, and a Clear Day; or 
that of Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts ? And this is the 


very Difference betwixt a moderate and a turbulent Govern- 


ment. *Tis for low and Vulgat Spirits to Brawl, Storm, and 
Tratiſport themſelves; but tis not for the Majeſty 


|  to/laſh ont into Intemperance of Words: Some will think it 


rather Slavery than Empire, to be deburc'd Liberty:of Sperch: 


And what if it be when Government it elf is but a mon- ih- 


C 


of a Prince 


— 


— 
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ſtrious Servitude? He har Ge iP, Power as he ſhould; takes 
as much Delight in making it Comfortable to his People, as 
Glorious to himſelf, He is Affable, and eaſie of Acceſs; his 
very Countenance makes him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, and 
the Delight of Mankind. He is Belov'd, Defended, and Re- 
verenc d by all his Subjects; and Men ſpeak as well of him in 
Private as in Publick : He is ſafe without Guards, and the 
Sword is rather his Ornament, than his Defence: In his Du- 
ty, he is like that of a good Father, that ſometimes gently 
reproves a Son, ſometimes tlireatens him; nay, and perhaps 
corrects him: But no Father in his right Wits, will diſinherit 
a Son for the firſt Fault: There muſt be many and great Of- 
fences, and only deſperate Conſequences that ſhould bring him 
to that Decretory Reſolution: He will make many Experi- 
ments, to try if he can reclaim him firſt, and nothing but the 
ntmoſt Deſpair muſt put him upon Extremities. It is not 
Flattery that calls a Prince the Father of jus Country : The 
Titles of Gyeat and Auguſt are Matter of Complement, and 
of Honour; but in calling him Father, we mind him of that 
Moderation and Indulgerce, which he owes to his Children. 
His Subjects are his Members; where, if there muſt be an 
Amputation, let him come flowly to it; and when the Part 
is cut off, let him wiſh it were on again: Let him grieve in 
the doing of it. He that paſſes a Sentence Haſtily, looks as 
i — it Willingly ; and then there is an Injuſtice in the 
Excu 4 . 4 | UT . - X £ 
_ _ Ir is a glorious Contemplation for a Prince, © 

fErſt' to conſider the vaſt Multitudes of his ates Re- 

People, whoſe Seditions, divided and impo- Lode Eg 
tent Paſſions, would caſt all-in Confuſion, and * © 

deftroy themſelves, and publick Order too, if the Band of 
Government did not reſtrain them: And thence $0 paſs to the 
Examination of his Conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, It is by 
the Choice of Providence that I am herg made GOD': Deputy 
upon Earth ; the Arbitrator of Life and Death, and that upon 
my Breath depends the Fortune of my People. My Lips are = 
| Oracles 
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Oracles of tFcir Fate, ail Sig them hangs the Deſtiny both of 
Cities and of Men. It is under my Favour that People ſeek for 
either Proſperny or Protection Thoujands of Stwords are drawn. 
or ſbeath'd at my Fleaſure. What Towns fhall be advanc d or 
deſiroy'a; who fhall be Slaves, or Free, depend upon my Will ; 
and yet in this Arbitrary Power of Acting without Controul, I 
was never tranſported to do any \ cruel 1hing, either by Anger or 
bot Blood, in ny Self, or by the Rafhmejs or Provocations of 
other Men; tho juffucient to turn Mprcyit ſelf imo; Fury. I was 
newer mov'd by the odicus Vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by 
my Power (that accurſed (tho common) Humour q Oſtenta- 
tion and Clory, that haunt; imperious Natures.) My Sword has 
not only been bury'd in the Scabbard, but in a Manner bound 
to the Peace, and tender even of the cheapeſt Bloud: And where I 
find no other Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity it ſelf is ſufficient. 
1 have becn alcvayt {ow o Severity, and prome to ſorgive and un- 
ler as ſtrict a Guard to obſerve the Laws,as if I were accountable 
forthe Breaking of them. Some I pardon d for their Jouth; Others 
for their Age. I ſpare ane Man for his Digaaty,. another for bis 
Humility; und when I find no vther Matter to work: upon, 1 
ſpare my Self. So'that if GOD ſbould at this Inſtant call me 
to an Account, the whole World would agree to witneſs for me, 
That I have not by any Force, either: Publicł or Private; ei- 
ther by my Self, ox by any Other, deſrauuded the Common-Wealth ; 
and the tation that I have ever [ought ſcr, has been that 
which jero Princes have obtain d, The Conſcience of my - proper 
Innocence. And] have not loſt my Labour neither, ſor no one Man 
Was ever ſo dear to another, 'as I have made um Self to the 


2 3 2 


whole Body of my- Under ſuch a Prince the Subject has 
nothi ro wiſh! for, eyond what be enjoys; tbeir Fears: are 


quleted, and thew Prayers heard ; and there is nothing caumake 
Theis Felicity: Greater, unleſs to make it Perpetual: . And there 
15 ben Liberty dem d to the People, but that of deſiroying. one 
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Ix is the Intereſt of . the a wie 
Conſent of all Nations, to run all Hazards for hin of boy Princh 
for the Safety of their Prince, and by a thou- 4epend; the Safety 
ſand Deaths to redeem that one Life, upon T Te. 
which ſo many Millions depend. Does not the whole Body 
ſerve the Mind, tho' only the One is expos d to the Eye, and 
the Other not; but, I hin and Inviſible, the very Seat of it 
being uncertain ? Yet the Hands, Feet and Eyes, obſerve the 
Motions: of it: We lie down, run about, and Ramble, as 
that commands us. It we be Covetous, we fiſh the Seas, 
and ranſack the Earth for Treaſure :, If Ambitious, we burn 
our own Fleſh with Scevola ; we caſt our ſelves into the Galph 
with Curtius: So would that vaſt Multitude of People, which 
is Animated but with one Soul, Govern'd by one Spirit, and 
Mod by one Reaſon, deſtroy. it ſelf with its own Strength, if | 
it were not ſupported by Wiſdom and Government. Wherefore | 
it is for their own Security, that the People expoſe their Lives | 
for their Prince, as the very Bond that ties the Republick to- 
gether ; the vital Spirit of ſo many Thouſands, which would 
be nothing elſe but a Burthen and a Prey without a Gover- + | 
nour. When this Union comes once to be diſſolv'd, all falls 
to Pieces; for Empire and Obedience muſt Stand and Fall to- | 
gether; It is no Wonder then, if a Prince be Dear to his | 
People, when the Community is wrapt up in him, and the 
Good of Both as inſeparable as the Body and the Head ; the One \ 
for Strength, and the Other for Counſel : For, what ſignifesthe | 
Force of the Body without the direction of the Underſtanding ? 
While the Prince Watches, his People Sleep; His Labour | 
keeps them at Eaſe, and his Buſinel keeps them at Quiet. | 
The natural Intent of Monarchy appears even from the ve 
Diſcipline of Bees; They aſſign to their Maſter the faireſt 
Lo dgings, the ſafeſt Place, and his Office is only to ſee that 
the reſt perform their Duties. When the King is Loſt, the | 
whole Swarm. Diſſolves: More than, One they will not admit; x 
and then they contend WͥBho hall have the Beſt: They are, i 
of all Creatures; the Fierceltfor their Bigneſs; and leave their | 
4488 | . ear abut Be > aj. Stings 
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Stings behind them in nd Quarrels : "Only the King himſelf 
has gone, intimating, Phat Kingsſhoald neither be Vinditive 
nor Cruel. Is it not a Shame, after fuch an Example of Mo- 
deration in theſè Creatures, That Men ſhould be yet Intem- 
Fg” It were well if they loſt their Stings too in their He- 
renge, as well as the Other, that they might hurt but Once, 
and do no Miſchief by their Proxies. It would tire them 
out, if either they were to execute All with their own Hands, 
dr to wound Others, at the Peril of their own Lives. 
As Prince ſhould behave himſelf Generouſſy 
Te Prince that in the Power which Go p bas given him, of 
bel Be- Life and Death; eſpecially toward thoſe that 
3 have been at any Time his Equal; for the 
One has his Revenge, and the other his Puniſhment in't. He 
that ſtands indebted for his Life, has loſt it; but he that re- 
ceiyes his Life at the Foot of his Enemy, lives to the Honour 
of his Preferver : He lives the laſting Monument of: his Vir- 
tue; whereas, if he had been led in Triumph, the Spectacle 
would have been quickly over. Or, what if he ſhould 
reſtore him to his Kingdom again; Would it not be an ample 
Acceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he found nothing about 
the Conquer'd that was worthy of the Conqueror ? "There's. 
nothing more Venerable than a Prince that does not Revenge 
an Injury. He that is Gracious, isBelov'd, and Reverenc'd as 
2 common Father; but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and in Dan- 
ger even of his ewn Guards, No Prince can be fate of him- 
elf, of whom all Others are Afraid; for to ſpare None, is to 
enrage All. *Tis an Error to imagine, that any Man can be 
fecure, that ſuffers no Body elſe to be fo too. How can any 
Man endure to lead an uneaſie, ſuſpieious, anxious Life; when 
he may be Safe, if he pleaſes, enjoy all the Bleſſings of 
Power, together with the Prayers of bis People ( . 
protects a Prince without a Guard; there's no need of Troops, 
' Caſtles,” or Fortifications: Security on the one Side, is the 
Condition, of Security on the Other ; and the Afﬀettions of 
"the Fubljectr, are the moſt inomcible Fortreſs, What an 
Mey F Fairer, 


0 
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Fairer, than for a Prince 5 Fre the Object of his Peoples 
Love, to have the Vows of their Hearts, as well as of their 
Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their common Hopes and 
Fears; There will be no Danger of Plots: Nay, on the Con- 
trary, who would not frankly venture his Blood to ſerve him, 


under whoſe Government, Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty, and Dig- 


nity Flouriſh ;' under whoſe Influence Men grow Rich and 
Happy ; and whom Men look upon with ſuch Veneration, as 
they would do upon the immortal Gods, it they were cap- 


able of ſeeing them ? And, as the true Repreſentative of the | 


Almighty, they conſider him, when he is Gracious and Boun- 
tiful, and employs his Power to the Advantage of his Sub- 

War x a Prince proceeds to Puniſhment, it muſt be ei- 
ther to Vindicate himſelt or Others. It is a hard 


Matter to govern himſelf in his own Caſe, - If Where Puniſb- 
ment is Neceſſary, - 


a Man ſhould adviſe him not to be Credul- 
ous, but to examine Matters, and Indulge the 
Innocent, this is rather a Point of Juſtice than of Clemency : 

But, in Caſe that he be manifeſtly Injur'd, I would have him 


let it be Moderate. 


Foigive where he may Safely do it, and be Tender even where 


he cannot Forgive': But far more Exorable in his own Caſe 
however, than in anothers, Tis nothing to be Free of ano- 
ther Man's Purſe; and tis as little to be Merciful in another 


where he is ſtung himſelf; and Pardons when he might De- 
oy. The End of Puniſhment, is either to Comfort the 
Party injur d, or to ſecure him for the Future. 
A Prince's Fortune is above the need of ſuch a Comfort ; and 
his Power is too Eminent to: ſeek an Advance of Reputation, 
by doing a private Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak, in Caſe of 
an Affront from thoſe that are below us: But he> that of an 


the bringing ot him down. A Prince has been kill d by a 
Ser vam, deſtroy d by a Serpent; but whoſoever preſerves a 
Man, muſt be greater than 5 that he * 


TY 
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Man's Cauſe. He is the great Man that Maſters his Paſſion 


„ has made any Man his Inferiour, has his Revenge in 
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With Citizens, Strangers, ple of low Condition, 1 
Prince is not to contend, for they are beneath him: He max 
are ſome, out of Gaod-will, and others, as he would da 
me little Creatures that a Man cannot touch without fouls 
ing his Fingers: But for thoſe that are to be Pardon d, or 
expos d to publick Puniſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees 
Occaſion ; and a generous Mind can never want Inducements 
or Motives to it: And whether it be 4ge-or Sex, High or 
Low, nothing comes amiſs. 979 g of RN vom . 
178 Jo paſs now to the Vindication of Others, 
22 Ends of there muſt be had a Regard, either to the A- 
mer, mendment of the Perſon puniſh'd, or the ma- 
king of Others better for fear of Puniſhment; or the taking 
the Offenders out of the Way for the Security of Others. An 
Amendment may be procur d by a {mall Puniſhment; for he 
lives more carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe - It is a Kind 
of Inpunity, to be Incapable of a further Puniſhment. The 
Corruptions of a City are beſt. cur'd by a Few. and ſparing 
| Severities; for the Multitude of Offenders, nh Cuſtom 
of Offending, and Company authorizes a Crime, and there is 
more Good to be done upon a diſſalute Age, by Patience than 
by Rigour. Provided that it paſs not for an Approbation. of il 
Mamert; but only as an Unwillingneſs to proceed to Eren 
mities. Under a merciful Prince a Man will be aſham d to 
offend, becauſe a Puniſhment that is inflicted by a gentle G 
vornour, ſeems to fall Heavier, and with moſe 


Reproach: 
And it is remarkable alſo, That thaſe Siut are often, Committed; 
which are very often puniſo d. Caligula, in tive. Tears, con- 
demn'd more People to the Sack,; than ever Were beſorg bim; 

and there were fewer Parricidet beſare that Lam againſb them 
_ than after. Por our Anceſtors did ume n ä 
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Kew won it FESY IGG. There is a cer- 
tain Contumacy in the Nature of Man, __— makes him oppoſe 
Difficulties. We ate better to Follow than to Drive; as a 
generous Horſe rides beſt with an eaſie Bit. People Obey 
Willing hy, where they are Commanaed kindly. When Burrhus 
the Prefect was to Sentence two Malefactors, he brought the 
Warrant to Nero to ſign: Who, after a long Reluctancy, came 
to't at laſt with this Exclamation, I Would I could not Write. 
A Speech that deſerv'd the whole World for an Auditory, but 
all Princes eſpecially; and that the Heaggs of all the Subjects 
would conform to the Likeneſs of their Maſters. As the Head 
is Wel or III, fo is the Mind Dull or Merry. What's the Dif- 
ference betwixt a King and a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will, 
under one and the ſame Power 2 The One deſtroys tor his Plea- 
ſure, the Other upon Neceſſity: A Diſtinction rather in Fact 
than in Name. A gracious Prince is arm'd as well as a Tyrant; 
but tis for the Defence of his People, and not for the Ruin 
of them. No King can ever have faithful Servants, that ac- 
cuſtoms them to Tortures and Executions: The ve ry Guilty 
chemſelves do not lead ſo anxious a Life as the — 
for they are not _— afraid of Juſtice, both Divine and Hu- 
mane, bat it is dangerous for them to mend their Manners ; 


ſo chat when —1 me once in, they muſt continue to be 
Wicked, upon Neceſſity. An uriveffal Hatred unites in a 
opular Rage: A temperate 
ue braun henlje comes once to be Continual and dap, it pro- 
pletoExtremities, and tranſports them to deſperate, 
BS. "As wild Beaſts," when they are preſt upon the 
þ\ tr back, and aſſault te very Prſuers. A turbulent 
iments u perpetual Tae Both to Prince and Peo- 
— 8 atid- de that is d Terror u Al 6thers,' N not without 
"Hm alſo ec Fre ners \Revenges 
d of a Few, but then it ſtixs up the 
9 85 that! hbte's no deftidying one Enemy, 
—— making many. It is good: to Mitfter the Will of be- 
dig Cine even wann eber ily e for"it, and Niger 
e Work upon. AU- 
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Fear may be keep'd in Order; 
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- AUGUSTUS was a gracious Prince when 
4 famous In- he had the Power in his own Hand, but in 
Fe. A the Fiumviracy he made Uſe of his Sword, 
a and had his Friends ready arm'd to ſet upon 
Anthony, during that Diſpute. But he behav'd himſelf after- 
wards at another Rate; for when he was betwixt fourty and 
fifty Yearsof Age, he was told, That Cinna was in a Plot to 
Murther him, with the Time, Place, and Manner of the De- 
{ign, and this from one of the Confederates. Upon this, he 
reſolv'd upon a Reyenge, and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends 
to adviſe upon't. The Thought of it keep'd him waking, to 
conſider, that there was the Lite of a young Nobleman in the 
Caſe, the Nephew of Fompey, and a Perſon otherwiſe Inno- 
cent. He was off and on ſeveral Times, whether he ſhould 
ut him to Death or not. V hat (ſays he) ſhall I live in 
Trouble, and in Danger my ſelf, and the Conti iver 6f my Death 
walk Free, and ſecure ? Will nothing ſerve him but that Life 
which Providence has 224 in ſo many Civil Wars; in ſo 
many Batiles both by Sea and Eand ; and now, in the State of 
an univerſal Peace too? And not a ſample Murther neither, but 
a Sacrifice; for I am to be aſſaulted at the very Altar: And 
ſhall the Contriver of all this Villam ſcape unduniſu d? Here 
Auguſtus made a little Pauſe, and then recollecting himfelf: 
No, no, Cæſar, ( ſays he) tis rather Cæſar than Cinna, that 
I'm to be angry with: Why do I my 1 live any. longer, after 
that my Death is become the Intereſt of ſo many People And 
if I go on, what End will there be of Blood, and of Puni 
ment? fit be againſt my Life that the Nobility arms it ſelf, 
and levels their Weapons, im 77 Life is not worth th While, 
if ſo many muſt be deſtroy d, that I may be preſerved. His Wife 
Livia gave him here an Interruption, and deſir d him, that 
he would&r once hear a Woman's Counſel. Do (ſays ſhe) - 
like a Phyſician, that coben common Remedies fail, will try the 
Contrary : Tou have got nothing hitherto by Severity; after Sal- 
vidianus there fold Lepidus; - after him Muræna; -Czpi 
jolow'd him, and Egnatius follew'd Czpio : . Ty wat "4 S 
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Mercy will do Forgive Cinna? He is diſcover'd, and can do 
you no Hurt in your Perſon ; and it will yet Advantage you in 
your Reputation. Auguſius was glad of the Advice, and he 
gave Thanks for't ; and thereupon countermanded the Meet- 
ing of his Friends, and order'd Cinna to be brought to him 
alone; for whom he caus'd a Chair to be ſet, and then diſ- 
charg'd the reſt of the Company. Cinna ( /ays Auguſtus ) 
before I go any further, jou muſt promiſe not to give me the In- 
terruption of one Syllable, till I have told you all I have to ſay, 
and you ſhall have Liberty afterward to ſay what you pleaſe 
Tou cannot forget, that when 1 found you in Arms againſt me, 
and not only Made my Enemy, but Born ſo, I gave you your 
Life and Fortune. nu your Petition for the Prieſthood, I 
granted it with a * to the Sons of thoſe that had been m 
Fllow-Souldeers ; and you are at this Day ſo Happy, and [0 
Rich, that even the Conquerors envy him that is Overcome ; and 
yet after all this, you are ma Plot, Cinna, to Murther me. At 
that Word (inna ſtarted, and interpoſed with Exclamations, 
That certainly he was far from being either ſo Wicked, or ſo Mad. 
"This is Breach of Conditions, Cinna, ( ſays Auguſtus) 'tis not 
your Time to ſpeak het. I tell you again, That you are in a Plot 
to Murther me; and ſo he told him the Time, the Place, the 
Contederates, the Order, and Manner of the Deſign, and who 
it was that was to do the Deed, (inna upon this fix'd his 
Eyes _ the Ground, without any * not for his 
Word- ſake, but as in a Confuſion of Conſcience; and fo Au- 
guſtur went on. What ( ſays he) may your Deſign be in all 
this ? Is it that you would pretend to ſtep into my Place * The 
 Common-wealth were in anill Condition, if only Auguſtus were 
in the Way betwixt you and the Government. Jou were caſt 


the other Day in a Cauſe, by one of your own Free- men; and _ 


5 Jos expect to find a Weaker Adverſary of C. r? But, what 
if I were remov'd? There's Amilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, 

and twenty other Families of great Blood and Intereſt, that 
Would never bear it. To cut off the Story ſhort, (for it was 
2 Diſcoutſe of about two. Hours, and Auguſtus hen 4 
30-7381 | tne 
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the Puniſhment in 1/ords, ſince pie intended that Inould be 


throughly ſubmited to the Yoke : And this Clemenry- it was, 


upon Princes, are the molt. 1 
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all) Well Cinna ( ſays he) the Life that I gu ve 10 you once, 
as an Enemy, Iwill now repeat it to a Traitor, and to a Pa- 
ricide, and this fhall be the laſt Reproach I'll give you. For the 


Time to come, there fhall be no other Cuntention betwixt Tou and 


Me, than which ſhall Out-do the other in Point of Friendſhip. 
After this Auguſtus made (inna Conſul, (an Honour which he 
confeſs d he durſt not ſo much as defire)and Cinna was everaf- 


fectionately Faithful to him: He made Czſar his Hole Heir, 
| rw this was the Laſt Confpiracy that ever was form'd againſt 
him. | 8 


Turs Moderation in Auguſius, was the 
endet e Mo- Excellency of his Mature Age; for in his Youth, 
nem. he was Paſſionate and Sudden; and he did 
many Things, which afterward he look'd back 
upon with Trouble: After the Battel of Actium, fo many 
Navies broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers; the Per- 
ufian Altars, (where 300 Lives were Sacrific'd to the M baſt of 
ae his frequent Proſcriptions, and other Severities ; his 
"Temperance at laſt ſeem'd to be little more than a Weary Gu- 
elty. If he had not Forgiven thoſe that he Conquer d, whom. 
ſhould he have Govern'd ? He choſe his very Life Quan 


from among his Enemies, and the Flower of the Romanrowed 
their Lives to his Clemency. Nay, he only puniith'd Lepidus 
himſelf with Baniſhment, and permitted him towear the En- 
ſigus of his Dignity, without taking the Poutiſicate to himſelf, 


10 long as Lepidus was living; for he would not poſſeſs it as 


a Spoil, but as an Honour. This Clememoy it was, thut ſecur'd 


him in his Greatneſs, and ingratiated him to the People, 
tho' he laid his Hand upon the Government, before they ha 


that has madęeuis Name Famous tos Pofterity. This is it 
that makes is reckon him Diwine, without the Authority of 
an Apotheoſis. He was fo Tender and Patient, that tho ma- 
ny a bitter Jeſt was e F x n 
rabk of ll 


Injuries: yet he 


— 


never 
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never puniſh'd any Man upon that Subject. It ir ben Genes 
rous to be Merciful, when we haus it in our Power to tak 
Revenge. e 
A Fon of Titus Ariur being examin d and _ 4 merciful 
found Guilty of Parricide, was baniſh'd Rome, 2 you 
and confin'd to Marſeilles, where his Father | 
allow'd him the fame Annuity; that he had before; which 
made alt People conclude: him Guilty, when they ſaw that 
his Fat her had yet Condemm d the Son that he could not Hate. 
Augustus was pleas d to fit upon the Fact in the Houſe of A- 
riuc, only as a Member of the Qunſel that was ta exa- 
mine it: If it had been in Cæſars Palace; the Fadgement muſt, 
have been Czſar's and not the Father's: Upon a full Hearing 
of the Matter, Cæſam directed, That every Men ſhould. write 
his Opinion, whether Guilty or Not, and without declaring 
of his Own for fear of a partial Vote. Before the opening 
of the Books, Czſar paſs'd an Oath, That he would not be 
Arius his Heir And to ſhew that he had no Intereſt in his 
Sentence, as appear'd afterward, for he was not condemn'd 
to the ordinary Puniſhment of Parricide, nor to a Priſon, but, 
by the Mediation of Cæſar, only baniſh'd Rome, and confin'd 
to the Place which-his r Name, Auguſtus inſiſt- 
ing upon it, That the Father Thould content himſelf with an 
eaſie Puniſhment: And arguing, That the young Man was 


gh, 09%. d to the Attempt by Malice, and that he was but 
half reſolv'd upon the 255 for he waverd m it; and there- 
fore to remove him from the City, and from his Father's 
Sight, would be ſufficient. This is a glorious Mercy, and 
worthy of a Prince, to make all Things Gentler where- ever 
he comes. How miſerable is that Man in hiraſelf, who when: 
he has employ'd his Power in Rapines and ©ruelty upon 
others, is yet more Unhappy in himſelf 2 He ſtands in fear 
both of his Domeſticks, and of Strangers, the Faith of his 
Friends, and the Piety of his Children,, and flies to actual 
Violence, to ſecure him from the Violence he fears. When 
he comes to look about him, and to conſider what' * 

| one 
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with the Mic kedneſi, and: with the Torments of his Conſcience, 
many Times he fears Death, oftner he wiſhes for t, and lives 


Part of it, but he looks upon as Part of Himſelf. His 


out any Rancour, or Enmity in his Heart. Let th . 
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done, what he Muſt, and what he is About to do; What 


more Odious to himſelf, than tò his Subjects: Whereas, on 
the Contrary, he that takes a Care of the Publick, "tho" of 


one Part more perhaps than of another, yet there is not an- 


is Tender and Gentle, and even where Runiſhment is NS 
ceſfary and Profitable, he comes to it Unwillingly, and wit. 


rity, in fine, be what it will, Clemency becomes it 
Greater the Power, the Greater is the Glory of it. I 
truly Royal Virtue for a Prince, to deliver his People from O- 
ee eee 
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